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Black womanists, like everyone in general, can no longer overlook the extreme threat to 
life on this planet and its particular repercussions on people of African descent.' Because 
of the race for increased '‘development." our world continues to suffer the consequences 
of such environmental disasters as the Chernobyl nuclear meltdown and Brazil's 
dwindling forests. Twenty percent of all species are at risk of extinction by the year 2000. 
with live rate of plant and animal extinction likely to reach several hundred per day in live 
next ten to thirty years (Worldwatch 1987. 3). Manufacturing chemicals and other abuses 
to the environment continue to weaken the o/onc layer. We must also contend with the 
phenomenon of climate change, with its attendant rise in sea levels and changes in food 
production patterns. 

Along with these tragic statistics, however, arc additional environmental concerns that 
hit far closer to home than many Black people realize. In live United States, poor people 
of color are disproportionately likely to be the victims of pollution, as toxic waste is 
being consciously directed at our communities. The nations largest hazardous-waste 
dump, which has received toxic material from 45 states, is located in predominantly black 
Sumter County. Alabama <de la Pena and Davis I99<). 34). The mostly African-American 
residents in tl»e 85-mile area between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, better known as 
Cancer Alley, live in a region which contains 136 chemical companies and refineries. A 
1987 study conducted by the United Church of Christ’s Commission for Racial Justice 
found that two-thirds of all Blacks and Latinos in the United States reside in areas with 
one or more unregulated toxic-waste sites (Riley 1991. 15). The CRJ report also cited 
race as live most significant variable in differentiating communities with such sites from 
those without them. Partly as a result of living with toxic waste in disproportionate 
numbers, African-Americans have higher rates of cancer, birth defects, and lead 
poisoning than the United States population as a whole.' 

On the African continent, rampant deforestation and soil erosion continue to 
contribute to the hunger and poverty rates in many countries. The elephant population is 
rapidly being reduced as poachers kill them to satisfy industrialized nations' ivory trade 
demands (Joyce 1989. 22). Spreading to a dozen African nations, the Green Belt 
Movement is seeking to reverse the environmental damage created by live European 
settlers during colonialism, when the settlers brought nonindigenous trees on the 
continent. As with United States communities of color, many African nations experience 
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"economic blackmail." which occurs when big business promises jobs and money to 
"impoverished areas in ictuin for tliese areas' suppon of or acquiescence to 
environmentally undesirable industries" (Meyer 1992. 32). 

The extinction of species on our ancestral continent, tire "mortality of wealth." and 
hazardous-waste contamination in our backyards ought to be reasons enough for Black 
womanists to consider tire environment as a central issue of our political agendas.' 
However, there are other reasons the environment should he central to our struggles for 
social justice. The global environmental crisis is related to the sociopolitical systems of 
fear and hatred of all that is natural, nonwhite, and female that has pervaded dominant 
Western thought for centuries. 4 I contend that the social constructions of race, gender, 
class and nonhuman nature in mainstream Western thought are interconnected by an 
ideology of domination. Specific instances of the emergent Afrocentric ecowomanist 
activism in Africa and the United States, as well as West African spiritual principles that 
propose a method of overcoming dualism, will be discussed in this paper. 


THE PROBLEM OF NATURE FOR BLACK WOMANISM 

Until recently, few Black womanists gave more than token attention to environmental 
issues. At least in the United States, the origins of such oversight stem from the 
traditional Black association of environmentalism as a "white" concern. The resistance by 
many United States Blacks to the environmental movement may partly originate from a 
hope of revenge. Because of out acute oppression(s). many Blacks may conclude that if 
the world comes to an end because of willful negligence, at least there is the satisfaction 
that one's oppressors will also die. In "Only Justice Can Stop a Curse.” author Alice 
Walker discusses how her life experiences with the Eurocentric, masculinist ideology of 
domination have often caused her to be indifferent to environmental issues. 

I think... Let the earth marinate in poisons. l.et the bombs cover the 
ground like rain. For nothing short of total destruction will ever teach 
them anything. < Walker 1983b. 341) 

However. Walker later articulates that since environmental degradation doesn’t make a 
distinction between oppressors and the oppressed, it should be very difficult for people of 
color to embrace the thought of extinction of all life forms simply for revenge. 

In advocating a reformulation of how humans view nonhuman nature, ecofeminist 
theorist Ynestra King states that from the beginning, women have had to grapple with the 
historical projection of human concepts onto the natural, which were later used to fortify 
masculinist notions about females' nature (King 1989. 118). The same problem is 
applicable to people of color, who have also been negatively identified with the natural in 
white supremacist ideologies. 

Black women in particular have historically been associated with animality and 
subsequently objectified to uphold notions of racial purity; bell Irooks articulates that 
since the 1500s. Western societies have viewed Black women's bodies as objects to be 
subdued and controlled like nonhuman nature. 
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From slavery to tire present day. the Black female body has been seen in 
Western eyes as the quintessential symbol of a "natural'' female presence 
that is organic, closer to nature, animalistic, primitive, (hooks and West 
1991. I53| 

Patricia Hill Collins asseits that white exploitation of Black vvonxrn as bleeders during 
the Slave Era "objectified (Black women) as less than human because only animals can 
be hied against their will" (Collins 1990. !67|. Sarah Baumann, an African woman also 
known as the Hottentot Venus, was prominently displayed at elite Parisian parties. While 
being leduced to Iter sexual pans. Baumann's protruding buttocks were often offered as 
"proof’ that Blacks were closer to animals than whites. After her death in 1815. 
Baumann was dissected, and her genitalia and buttocks remain on display in Paris 
(Gilman 1985l. Bartmann's situation was similar to the predicament of Black female 
slaves who stood on auction blocks as masters dcsciibcd their productive body parts as 
humans do cattle. The historical dissection of Black women, be it symbolic or actual, to 
uphold white supremacist notions is interconnected with the consistent human view of 
nonhuman animals as scientific material to be dissected through an ideology that asserts 
both groups arc inferior. 

Because of the historical and current treatment of Blacks in dominant Western 
ideology. Black womanists must confivmt the dilemma of whether we should strive to 
sever or reinforce the traditional association of Black people with nature that exists in 
dominant Western thought. However, what we need is not a total disassociation of people 
from nature, but rather a refoimulation of everyone's relationship to nature by socially 
reconstructing gender, class, and ethnic roles. 

Environmentalism is a women's issue because females (especially those of color) arc 
the principal farm laborers around the woild. as well as the majority of the world's major 
consumer of agricultural products (Bizot 1992. 36). Environmentalism is also an 
impoitant issue for people of color because we dispropoitionately bear tire brunt of 
environmental degradation. For most of the world’s population, reclaiming the Earth is 
not an abstract state of affairs but rather is inextricably tied to the survival of our peoples. 

Womanism and ecology have a common theoretical approach in that both sec all parts 
of a matrix as having equal value. Ecology asserts that without each element in the 
ecosystem, the biosphere as a whole cannot function properly. Meanwhile, womanism 
asserts the equality of races, genders, and sexual preferences, among other variables. 
There is no use in womanists advocating liberation politics if the planet cannot support 
people’s liberated lives, and it is equally useless to advocate saving the planet without 
addressing the social issues that determine the structure of human relations in the world. 
If the planet as a w hole is to survive, we must all begin to see ourselves as interconnected 
with nonhuman nature and with one another. 


THE POLITICS OF NATURE-CULTURE DUALISM 


At the foundation of dominant Western thought exists an intense ambivalence over 
humankind’s place in the biosphere, not only in relation to one another, but also in 
relation to nonhuman nature. The systematic denigration of men of color, women, and 
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nonhuman nature is interconnected through a nature-culture dualism. This system of 
interconnectedness, which bell hooks labels “the politic of domination." functions along 
interlocking axes of race, gender, species, and class oppression. Tlie politic of domination 
"refers to the ideological ground that (the axes) share, which is a belief in domination, 
and a belief in the notions of superior and inferior, which are components of all those 
systems" (hooks 1989. 1751. Although groups encounter different dimensions of this 
matrix based on such variables as species or sexual orientation, an overarching 
relationship nevertheless connects all of these socially constructed variables. 

In discussing the origins of Western dualism. Dona Richards articulates live influence 
of dominant Jewish and Christian tltought on Western society's conceptions about its 
relationship to nonhuman nature: 

Christian thought provides a view of man. nature, and the universe which 
supports not only the ascendancy of science, but of the technical order, 
individualism and relentless progress. Emphasis within this world view is 
placed on humanity’s dominance over oil other beings, which become 
"objects" in an “objectified" universe. Humanity is separated from nature. 
(Richards 1980.691 

With dualistic thinking, humans, nonhuman nature, and ideas are categorized in terms of 
their difference from one another. However, one part is not simply deemed different from 
its counterpart: it is also deemed intrinsically opposed to its “Other" (Collins 1990. 69). 
For instance, speciesists constantly point to human neoeortical development and the 
ensuing civilization that this development constructs as proof of human superiority over 
nonhuman animals. Women’s position as other in Western patriarchies throughout the 
histories of both psychological theory and Christian thought has resulted in us being 
viewed as defective men. 

Women, the nonelite. and men of color are not only socially constructed as the 
“Others." but the elite, white, male-controlled global political structure also has the 
power—through institutions such as the international media and politics—to extensively 
socialize us to view ourselves as others to be dominated. By doing so. the pattern of 
domination and subjugation is reinforced. Objectification is also central to the process of 
oppositional difference for all entities cast as other. Dona Richards claims that in 
dominant Western thought, intense objectification is a “prerequisite for the 
despiritualization of the universe and through it live Western cosmos was made ready for 
ever increasing materialization" (Richards 1980. 72). Since one component is deemed to 
be the oilier, it is simultaneously viewed as an object to l*e controlled and dominated, 
particularly through economic means. 

Because nature-culture dualism conceives of nature as an other that I male) human 
undertakings transcend and conquer, women, nonhuman nature, and men of color become 
symbolically linked in Eurocentric, masculinist ideology. In this framework, the 
objectification of the other also serves as an escape from the anxiety of some form of 
mortality. For instance, white supremacists fear that it will be the death of the white race 
if people of color, who comprise the majority of the world’s population, successfully 
resist the current global relations of power. Objectifying nonhuman nature by technology 
is predicated on an intense fear of the body, which reminds humans of death and our 
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connection with the rest of nature. By making products that make tasks easier, one seeks 
to have more opportunities to live one’s life, with time and nature converted into 
commodities. 

World history can be seen as one in which human beings inextricably bind the 
material domination of nonhuman nature with the economic domination of other human 
beings. The Eurocentric, ntasculinist worldview that dominates Western thought tends to 
only value the parts of reality that can be exploited in the interest of profit, power and 
control. Not only is that associated with nature deemed amenable to conquest, but it is 
also a conquest that requires no moral self-examination on tire part of tire prospective 
conqueror. For instance, tlrere is very little moral examination by research laboratories 
that test cosmetics on animals, or by men who assault women. There was also very little 
moral examination on the part of slave owners on the issue of slavery or by European 
settlers on colonialism in Third World" nations. 

By defining people of color as more natural and animalistic, a political economy of 
domination has been historically reinforced. An example of this phenomenon is the 
founding of the United States and the nation's resultant slave trade. In order for the 
European colonialists to exploit the American land for their economic interests, they first 
needed to subjugate the Native American groups who were inhabiting the land. While 
this was being accomplished, the colonists dominated Blacks by utilizing Africans as 
slave labor land simultaneously appropriating much of Mexico) in order to cultivate the 
land for profit and expand the new capitalist nation s economy. Meanwhile, the buffalo 
almost be can*? extinct in the process of this nation building "from sea to shining sea." 

A salient example of the interconnectedness of environmental degradation and male 
supremacy is the way many societies attach little value to that which can be exploited 
without (economic) cost. Because nonhuman nature has historically been viewed by 
Westerners as a free asset to be possessed, little value has been accredited to it. Work 
traditionally associated with women via cultural socialization has similarly often been 
viewed as having little to no value. For instance, in calculating the Gross Domestic 
Product, no monetary value is attached to women's contributions to national economies 
through reproduction, housew ork, or care of children. 


THE ROLE OF THE ENVIRONMENTALISMS IN PROVIDING THE 
FOUNDATION FOR AN AFROCENTRIC WOMAN1ST AGENDA 

While serving as executive director of lire United Church of Christ's Commission for 
Racial Justice in 1987. Reverend Benjamin Chavis. Jr., coined the term environmental 
racism to explain the dynamics of socioeconomic inequities in waste-management 
policies. Peggy Shephard, the director of West Harlem Environmental Action, defines 
United States environmental racism as "the policy of siting potentially hazardous 
facilities in lowincome and minority communities" (Day and Knight 1991. 77). However, 
environmental racism, which is often intertwined with classism. doesn’t halt at the 
boundaries of poor areas of color. Blacks in Africa and the United States often have to 
contend with predominantly white environmental groups that ignore tire connection 
between their own values and tire struggles of people of color to preserve our future, 
which is a crucial connection in order to build and maintain alliances to reclaim tire earth. 
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For instance, because the Environmental Protection Agency is often seen as another 
institution that petveives elite white communities' complaints as more deseiving of 
attention than poor communities of color, many United States social activists are 
accusing tire EPA of "environmental apartheid" I Riley 1991. IS). 

In "Granola Boys. Eco-Dudes. and Me." Elizabeth Larsen articulates how race, class, 
and geirder politics are interconnected by describing the overwhelmingly white 
middleclass male leadership of mainstream United States environmental groups. In 
addition to being indifferent to the concerns of people of color and poor whites, the 
mainstream organizations often reinforce male supremacy by distributing organizational 
tasks along traditional gender roles t Larsen 1991. 96). The realization that only we can 
best represent our interests, an eco-identity politics, so to speak, lays the foundation for 
an Afrocentric ecowomanist agenda.' Even though many Black women have been active 
in the environmental movement in the past, there appears not to be much pubhihcd 
analysis on their part about tire role of patriarchy in environmental degradation. The chief 
reason for this sentiment may stem from perceiving race as the "primary" oppression. 
However, there is an emergent group of culturally identified Black women in Africa and 
the United States who are critically analyzing the social roles of white supremacy, 
patriarchy, and classism in environmental degradation. 


EMERGENT AFROCENTRIC ECOWOMANISM. ON THE 
NECESSITY OF SURVIVAL 

There are several differences between ecofeminism and Afrocentric ecowomanism. 
While Afrocentric ecowomanism also articulates tl>e links between male supremacy and 
environmental degradation, it lays far more stress on other distinctive features, such as 
race and class, that leave an impression maikedly different from many ecofeminists' 
theories/' 

Many ecofeminists. when analyzing tl»e links between human relations and ecological 
degradation, give primacy to gender and thus fail to thoroughly incorporate <as opposed 
to mere tokenism) the historical links between classism. white supremacy, and 
environmental degradation in their perspectives. For instance, they often don't address 
the fact that in nations where such variables as ethnicity and class are a central organizing 
principle of society, many women are not only viewed in opposition to men under 
dualism, but also to other women. A salient example of this blind spot is Maty Daly's 
Gyn/Ecology. where she implores women to identify with nature against men and live our 
lives separately from men. However, such an esscntialist approach is very problematic for 
certain groups of women, such as the disabled and Jews, who must ally themselves with 
men (while simultaneously challenging them on their sexism) in order to combat the isms 
in their lives. As writer Audre Lorde stated, in her critique of Daly's exclusion of how 
Black women use Afrocentric spiritual practices as a source of power against the isms 
while connecting with nonhuman nature: 


to imply, however, that w omen suffer the same oppression simply because 
we are women, is to lose sight of the many varied tools of patriarchy. It is 
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lo ignore how these tools are used by women witliout awareness against 
each other. (Lordc 1983.951 

Unlike most white women. Black women are not limited to issues defined by our 
femaleness but are ratltcr often limited to questions raised about our very humanity. 

Although they have somewhat different priorities because of their different 
environments. Afrocentric ecowomanists in the United States and Africa nevertheless 
have a com-mon goal—to analyze the issues of social justice that underlie environmental 
conflict. Not only do Afrocentric ecowomanists seek to avoid detrimental environmental 
impacts, we also seek to overcome the socioeconomic inequalities that led to the 
injustices in live first place. 

EMERGENT UNITED STATES AFROCENTRIC ECOWOMANIST 

ACTIVISM 

Contrary to mainstream United States media claims, w hich imply that African-Americans 
are not concerned about ecology, there has been increased environmental activism within 
Black communities since the early 1980s. Refetred to as the environmental equity 
movement by Robert Bullard, predominantly Black grassroots environmental 
organizations tend to view environmentalism as an extension of the 1960s civil tights 
movement. In Yearning, hell hooks links environmentalism with social justice while 
discussing Black radicals and revolutionary politics: 

We are concerned about the fate of the planet, and some of us believe that 
living simply is pan of revolutionary political practice. We have a sense 
of live sacred. The ground we stand on is shifting, fragile, and unstable. 

(hooks 1990. 19) 

On discussing how the links between environmental concerns and civil rights encouraged 
her involvement with environmentalism, arts writer and poet Esther Ivcrem states: 

Soon I began to link civil rights with environmental sanity.... Because in 
1970 Black folks were vocally fighting for their rightful share of the pie. 
the logical question for me became "What kind of shape will that pie he 
in?" (Iverem 1991.38) 

Iverems question has been foremost in many African-American women's minds as we 
continue to be instrumental in the Black communities' struggle to ensure that the shape of 
the social justice pic on our planet will not Ire increasingly carcinogenic. When her 
neighlrothood started to become dilapidated. Hattie Carthan founded the Magnolia Tree 
Eanh Center of Bed-Stuy in Brookly n in 1968. to help beautify the area. She planted 
more than 1.500 trees before Iter death in 1974. In 1986. tire city council of Los Angeles 
decided that a 13-acre incinerator, which would have burned 2.000 tons of city waste 
daily, was to be built in a low-income Black and Latino neighborhood in South Central 
Los Angeles. Upon hearing this decision, residents, mostly women, successfully 
organized in opposition by forming Concerned Citizens of South Central Los Angeles. 
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While planning direci actions to protest the incinerator, tire grass roots organization 
didn't have a formal leadership stmeture for close to two years. Be it a conscious or 
unconscious decision. Concerned Citizens accepted a relatively nonhierarchical. 
democratic process in their political activism by rotating the chair's position at meetings, 
a form of decision making characteristic of many ecofeminist groups. 

The Philadelphia Community Rehabilitation Corporation (PCRC). founded by Rachel 
E.Bagby. operates a village community to maintain a nonhierarchical relationship 
between human and nonhuman nature for its working-class-to-poor urban Black 
residents. About 5.001) reside in the community, and tire re is communalistic living, like 
that of many African villages. PCRC has a "tepeopling" program that renovates and rents 
more than 50 previously vacant homes and also created a twelve-unit shared house. 
PCRC also takes vacant lots and recycles them into gardens to prov ide food, and oversees 
literacy and employment programs. Hazel and Cheryl Johnson founded People for 
Community Recovery <PCR). which is operated from a storefront at the Altgeld Gardens 
housing project, after they became aware that their community sits atop a landfill and has 
the greatest concentration of hazardous waste in the nation. In its fight against 
environmental racism. PCR has insisted that the Chicago Housing Authority remove all 
asbestos from live Altgeld homes and has helped lobby city government to declare a 
moratorium on new landfill permits. PCR also successfully prevented live establishment 
of another landfill in Altgeld Gardens. 

One Black women's organization that addresses environmental issues is the National 
Black Women's Health Project. The NBWHP expresses its Afrocentric ecowomanist 
sentiment primarily through its SisteReach program, which seeks to connect the NBWHP 
with various Black women’s organizations around the world. On urging African- 
American women to paiticipate in live environmental movciwnt and analyze the 
connections between male supremacy and environmental degradation. Dianne J.Foite. the 
SisteReach coordinator, makes the following statement: 

At first glance and with all live major problems demanding our energy in 
our community we may be tempted to say. "this is not my problem." If 
however, we look at the ominous connection being made between 
environmental degradation and population growth: if we look at the same 
time at trends which control women’s bodies and lives and control the 
world’s resources, we realize that the same arguments are used to justify 
both. (Foite 1992. 5) 

For instance, women are increasingly being told that we should not have control over our 
own bodies, while the Eaith is simultaneously deeiwd feminine by scientists who use 
sexual imagery to articulate their plans to take control over the Earth. Meanwhile, 
dominant groups often blame environmental degradation on overpopulation (and with 
their priv ileged status, usually point at poor women of colon, when industrial capitalism 
and patriarchal control over women's reproduction are among the most pronounced 
culprits. 

The most salient example of practical United Slates Afrocentric ecowomanism 
combating such claims is Luisah Teish. a voodoo priestess. In connecting social justice 
issues with spiritual practices rooted in the West African heritage. Teish atticulates the 
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need lot everyone to actively eliminate patriarchy, white supremacy, and dassism. along 
with the domination of nonhuman nature. Members of Teish's altar circle have planned 
urban gardening projects both to supply herbs for their holistic healing remedies and to 
assist the poor in feeding themselves. They have also engaged in grassroots organizing to 
stop gentrification in various communities. 

EMERGENT AFROCENTRIC ECOWOMANIST ACTIVISM IN 

AFRICA 

On the African continent, women have been at the forefront of the movement to educate 
people about environmental problems and how they affect their lives. As with much of 
the African continent, environmental problems in Kenya particularly influence rural 
women's lives, since they comprise 80 percent of that nation's farmers and fuel gatherers 
(Maathai 1991. 74). Soil erosion directly affects the women, because they depend on 
subsistence agriculture for their families' survival. The lack of firewood in many rural 
areas of Kenya because of deforestation disproportionately alters the lives of women, 
who must walk long distances to fetch Firewood. The lack of water also makes a negative 
imprint on Kenyan women's lives, because they have to walk long distances to fetch the 
water. 

However, many Kenyan women are striving to alter these current realities. The most 
prominent Afrocentric ecowomanist in Africa is Wangari Maathai. a Kenyan 
microbiologist and one of Africa’s leading activists on environmental issues. Maathai is 
the founder and director of the Green Belt Movement (GBMi. a fifteen-year-old tree- 
planting project designed to help poor Kenyan communities stop soil erosion, protect 
their water systems, and overcome the lack of firewood and building materials. 

Launched under the auspices of the National Council of Women of Kenya, the 
majority of the Green Belt Movement's members are women. Since 1977. these women 
have grown 10 million trees. 80 percent of which have survived, to offset Kenya's 
widespread deforestation.' Although the Green Belt Movement's primary practical goal 
is to end desertification ar»d deforestation, it is also committed to promoting public 
awareness of the relationship between environmental degradation and social problems 
that affect the Kenyan people—poverty, unemployment, and malnutrition. However, one 
of the most significant accomplishments of the GBM. Maathai asserts, is that its numbers 
are "now independent: had acquired knowledge, techniques: had become empowered" 
(Maathai 1991.741. 

Another Kenyan dedicated to environmental concerns is Wagaki Mwangi. the founder 
and coordinator of the International Youth Development and Environment Network. 
When site visited the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Mwangi discussed how 
Kenya suffers economic and environmental predicaments primarily because her home¬ 
land is trying to imitate Western cultures. *'A culture has been superimposed on a 
culture.” Mwangi said, but there are not enough resources for everyone to live up to live 
new standards of the neocolonial culture tSchallcrt 1992. 3). She asserted that in attempts 
to be more Western, "what (Kenyans) valued as our food has been devalued, and what we 
are valuing is what they value in live West” (Schallert 1992. 3). For instance. Kenyans 
used to survive by eating a variety of wild foods, but now many don't consider such 
foods as staples because of Western influences. In the process, many areas of Kenya are 
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deemed to l>e suffering from food shortages as the economy has been transformed to 
consumer capitalism w ith its attendant mechanization of agriculture. 

In Kourfa. Niger, women have been the primary force behind preventing the village 
from disappearing, a fate that many surrounding villages have suffered because of the 
Sahel region's desertification. Reduced rainfall and the drying up of watering places and 
vegetation, combined with violent sandstorms, have virtually deprived Kourfa of harvests 
for tl»e past five years. As a result, the overwhelming majority of Kourfa's men have had 
to travel far away for long periods of time to find seasonal work. 

With the assistance of live Association of Women of Niger and an agricultural advisor, 
the women have laid out a small marketgarden around the only well in Kouifa. Despite 
the few resources at their disposal, the Kouifa women have succeeded in supporting 
themselves, their children, and the village elders. In response to tire survival of the village 
since these actions, the Kouifa women are now calling for increased ac tion to reverse the 
region's environmental degradation so "the men won’t go away" from the village 
(Ouedraogo 1992. 38). 

AFROCENTRIC ECOMOTHERISTS: ECOWOMANIST POTENTIAL? 

The environmental activism of some Black women brings up the question of whether 
community-oriented Black women who are addressing environmental issues are 
genuinely Afrocentric ecowomanists or possibly Afrocentric ecomotherists. 1 According 
to Ann Snitow. motherists are women who. for various reasons, "identify themselves not 
as feminists but as militant mothers, fighting together for survival" iSnitow 1989. 48). 
Snitow also maintains that motherism usually arises when men are absent or in times of 
crisis, wlwen the private sphere role assigned to women under patriarchy makes it 
impossible for the collective to survive. Since they are faced with the dictates of 
traditional work but face a lack of resources in which to fulfill their socially prescribed 
role, motherists become a political force. 

Since they took collective action to secure the survival of the village's children and 
elders only after tire necessary absence of Kourfa's men. the activism of the Kourfa 
women may possibly Ire based on a motherist philosophy. One can only conjecture 
whether live Kourfa women criticized the social role of motherhood in Niger as they 
became a political force, or if womanist consciousness emerged after their political 
experiences. Because of theii potential to transform into ecowomanists after they enter 
the political realm. Afroeentic ecomotherists shouldn't be discounted in an analysis of 
Black women's environmental activism. For instance. Charlotte Bullock contends that 
she "did not come to the fight against environmental problems as an intellectual but 
rather as a concerned mother" (Hamilton 1990. 216). However, she and other women in 
Concerned Citizens of South Central Los Angeles began to notice the sexual politics that 
attempted to discount tlteir political activism while they were protesting. "I noticed w hen 
we first started fighting the issue how the men would laugh at the women...they would 
say. 'Don't pay no attention to them, that's only one or two women...they won't make a 
difference.' But now since we’ve been fighting for about a year the smiles have gone" 
(Hamilton 1990. 215). Robin Cannon, another member of Concerned Citizens, asserts 
that social relations in her home, specifically gender roles on caretaking, were 
transformed after she began participating in the group's actions (Hamilton 1990. 220). 
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MOVING BEYOND DUALISM. AN AFROCENTRIC APPROACH 

In utilising spiritual concepts to move beyond dualism, prccolonial African cultures, with 
their both/and perspectives, arc useful forms of knowledge for Afrocentric ceowomanists 
to envision patterns toward interdependence of human and nonhunian nature. Traditional 
West African cultures, in particular, which also happen to be the ancestral roots of the 
overwhelming majority of African-Americans, share a belief in nature worship and view 
all things as being alive on vary ing levels of existence (Haskins 1978. 30|. One example 
of such an approach in West African traditions is the Ahum concept. A root word in many 
West African languages. A’vum connotes an enduring power and energy possessed by all 
life (Collins 199<). 220). Thus, all forms of life are deemed to possess certain rights, 
which cannot be violated at will. 

In Jambalaya. Luisah Teish writes of the Da concept, which originates from the Fon 
people of Western Africa. Da is "the energy that carries creation, the force fteld in which 
creation takes place" (Teish 1985. 61). In live Fon view, all things arc composed of 
energy provided by Da. For example, "live human is receptive to the energy emanating 
from the rock and the rock is responsive to human influence" (Teish 1985. 62). Because 
West Africans have traditionally viewed nonhuman nature as sacred and worthy of praise 
through such cultural media as song and dance, there is also a belief in Nommo. Nommo 
is "the physical-spiritual life force which awakens all ’sleeping’ forces and gives physical 
and spiritual life’’lJahn 1961. 1051. 

However, with respect for nonhuman nature comes a different understanding of Ache. 
the Yoruba term for human power. Ache doesn't connote "power over” or domination, as 
it often does in mainstream Western thought, but rather power with other forms of 
creation. With Ache. Teish states that there is “a regulated kinship among human, animal, 
mineral, and vegetable life” t Teish 1985. 63). Humans recognize their Ache to eat and 
farm, "but it is also recognized that they must give back that which is given to them" 
(Teish 1985. 63). In doing so. we respect the overall balance and interdependence of 
human and nonhuman nature. 

These concepts can he useful for Afrocentric ecowomanists not only in educating our 
peoples about environmental issues, hut also in reclaiming the cultural traditions of our 
ancestors. Rachel Bagby states the positivity of humans connecting with nonhuman 
nature, a view that is interwoven in her organization's work. 

If you can appreciate the Earth, you can appreciate the beauty of y ourself. 

The same creator created both. And if 1 learned to take care of that I'll 
also take cate of my self and help take care of others. (Bagby 1990. 242) 

Illustrating an outlook of planetary relations that is parallel to live traditional West 
African worldview. Bagby simultaneously reveals live continuous link between much of 
the African-American religious tradition and African spirituality. 

In light of live relations of power and privilege that exist in live world, the 
appropriation of indigenous cultures by some ecofeminists must he addressed. Many 
womanists. such as Andy Small and Luisah Teish. have criticized cultural feminists for 
inventing earth-based feminist spiritualities that ate based on the exploitation of our 
ancestral traditions, w hile we're struggling to reclaim and defend our cultures from white 
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supremacy. In “For All Those Who Were Indian in Another Life." Smith asserts that this 
appropriation of non-Westcrn spiritual traditions functions as a way for many white 
women to avoid taking lesponsibility for being simultaneously oppressive as well as 
oppressed (see her article, pp. 168-711. White ecofcminists can reclaim their own pre- 
Christian European cultures, such as the Wiccan tradition, for similar concepts of 
interconnectedness, community, and immanence found in West African traditions. 1 " 

Adopting these concepts would transform humans’ relationship to nonhuman nature in 
a variety of ways. By seeing all components of tire ecosystem affecting and being 
affected by one another, such a world perspective demonstrates a pattern of living in 
harmony with the rest of nature, instead of seeking to disconnect from it. By viewing 
ourselves as a part of nature, we would be able to move beyond tire Western disdain for 
the body and therefore not ravage tire Earth’s body as a result of this disdain and fear. We 
would realize that tire Earth is not iwrely the source of our survival, but also has intrinsic 
value and must be treated with respect, as it is our elder. 

The notion of community would help us to appreciate the biological and cultural 
diversity that sustains life. Because every entity is viewed as embodying spirituality 
under immanence, culture wouldn't be viewed as separate from, and superior to. nature, 
as it is seen in mainstieam Western religions. Communalism would also aid us in 
reformulating tire social constructions of race, gender, species, class I among other 
variables), which keep groups separate from one another. And finally, the environmental 
movement in particular would view politics as rooted in community and communally 
take actions to reclaim the Earth and move toward a life of interdependence for 
generations to come. 


NOTES 

I would like to acknowledge the help that Carol Adams has given me with this essay. Her 
reading suggested valuable changes in tire structure of the paper as well as clearing up 
minor flaws in writing. She also suggested some references that would augnwnt my 
claims. 

1. Alice Walker’s definition of Humanist is a feminist of color who is "committed to the 

survival anil wholeness of entire people, male and female - (Walker 1983a. xi xii). 
University of Ibadan (Nigeria) English senior lecturer Chikwenye Okonjo Ogunyemi 
contends that "black Humanism is a philosophy that celebrates block routs... It concerns 
itself as much Hith Ihe black sexual power tussle as with the wuild power structure that 
subjugates Hacks" (Ogunyemi 1985. 72). Since feminism often gives primacy to gender, and 
race consciousness often gives pninacy to race, such limitations in terminology have caused 
many women of color to adopt the term Mtuiiani.sf. which b«h Walker and Ogunyemi 
independently coined in the early 1980s. Although some of Ihe women in this paper refer to 
themselves as feminists rather than woinanists. or use both terms interchangeably. I am using 
the term hvunanf.tr in an interpretative sense to signify a culturally identified woman of color 
who also critically analyzes the sexual politics within her respective ethnic group. 

2. For a discussion of how toxic waste has affected the environmental health of United States 
Black communities, see Day and Knight (1991). 

3. Robert Bullard (1990) contends that the mortality of wealth involves toxic-waste dumping to 

pursue poilits at Ihe expense of others, usually low income people of color in ihe United 
States. Because this demographic group is less likely to have economic resources and 
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political clout, it can't fight back as easily as more at'tlucnt communities that possess white 
skin privileges. I think this term is also applicable to the economic nature of toxic dumping 
in ’Third World'* countries, which are bas&rally disempowered in the glohil political 
process. 

4. Ixir an ecofcmmist text that makes a similar claim, see King 11989). 

5. My drlinilion of an Afiocentric ecowomamst is a communalisbeonented Black woman who 
understands and articulates the interconnectedness of the degradation of people of color, 
women, and the environment. In addition to articulating this interconnectedness, an 
Afrucenlric ecowomamst also strives to eradiate this degradation. For an extensive 
discussion of Afrocentrism. see Myers < 1988k 

6. An example of this distinction can be seen in Davies (1988). In her article. Davies only 

discusses the interconnections between gender arxl nature and completely avoids analyzing 
how such variables as ethnicity and class influence the experience of gender in one's life. 

7. For several descriptions of the politic al decision miking w ithin feminist |X*ace organizations, 
see the essays in Harris and King (19S9). 

8. It is notewxirthy that the seedlings come from over 1.500 tree nurseries. 99 percent of which 
are operated by women. In addition, the women are given a small payment for the trees that 
survive. 

9. In comparison to an Afrocenlric ecowomamst. I define an Afiocentric ecomotherist as a 
communalis tic oriented Black woman who is involved in saving the environment and 
challenging white supremacy, but w ho does not challenge the fundamental dynamics of 
sexual politics m women's lives. 

10. For instance. Starhawk. a practitioner of the Wiccan tradition, has written about ber spiritual 
beliefs (1990). 
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